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INEFFABLE PHILOSOPHIES 

nnEMPERAMENT— reason : romanticism— rationalism— these rep- 
-*- resent an inevitable dichotomy in the history of human culture. 
We have esthetic and artistic activities, and we have the procedure 
of natural science and of mathematics, the impartial analysis of 
"thing's as they are." These differences of point of view, far from 
being superficial, pervade all provinces of cognitive endeavor, and 
even philosophy has to reckon with them. For they are sufficiently 
baffling to give rise to the problem of philosophic methodology. 

That the method of philosophy is that of logic, of articulate 
thought, and of a corresponding coherent formulation, no one, philos- 
ophers will say, has ever doubted. The fact is, however, that rep- 
utable philosophers have, in practise, often shown themselves blind 
to this elementary requirement. Many a philosopher might as well 
have called his work a work of art, a lyric poem, or an unfinished 
drama, as to have called it a philosophic system. For many a system- 
builder has forgotten the simple truth that although various things 
in life are neither coherent nor articulate, philosophy can not be one 
of those things. 

Philosophic systems of to-day are many and varied. The academic 
air swarms with isms— subjectivism, materialism, monism, pluralism, 
idealism, realism, pragmatism. In the presence of this overwhelming 
array, how shall we discriminate between good and bad systems? 

"We must evidently adopt some basis of classification. Accord- 
ingly, we shall examine some types of philosophic systems, rather 
than distinct "isms," with the aim of testing their logical status. 
From this point of view types of philosophy will fall under two 
mutually exclusive classes, that we shall name, respectively, the 
effable and the ineffable. By the term "ineffable" we shall mean 
something much more radical than incoherence or self-contradiction. 
For a philosophy that does not logically cohere as a whole may yet 
involve a set of fundamental principles or propositions which are 
logically unassailable, and may require only the weeding out of a 
few supposed deductions in order to become completely coherent. 
Even the extreme case of a philosophy, nearly all the propositions of 
which are contradictory to its first principle or principles, is still not 
in the category of the ineffable, for although each of these proposi- 
tions, in order to become a logical deduction from the fundamental 
premise or premises, would have to be decidedly remodelled, it may 
yet be true that the fundamental premises logically allow of rational 
deduction. Not so with the ineffable philosophy. Here we are 
denied the pleasure of asking whether any given proposition does or 
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does not cohere with the fundamental premises, for it is the essence 
of an ineffable system to be based on premises which, for whatsoever 
reason, lead to no logical deductions, and which thus render the ques- 
tions of coherence, incoherence, consistency, and contradiction alto- 
gether meaningless. 

It will be observed, then, that in the examination of types of 
ineffable philosophy the one thing of prime importance for our in- 
vestigation is the fundamental proposition, or set of propositions, 
on which such philosophies profess to be based. For until we have 
ascertained whether these fundamental propositions allow of any 
logical deduction— until we have assured ourselves that they are 
effable — it is idle to inquire whether this or that particular part of 
the philosophy coheres with, or contradicts, these fundamental 
premises. 

Psychologically and physically speaking, we may, to be sure, 
"deduce" from ineffable premises all kinds of propositions, and 
construct all kinds of systems. Logically, however, such "deduc- 
tions" are meaningless; they are voces prceterea nihil. For an 
assemblage of words which, in the strict logical sense, allows of no 
deductions, neither is nor contains a proposition, and it is meaning- 
less to speak of such an assemblage of words as the basis of any 
philosophy. In short, an ineffable philosophy is one which, when 
taken with logical seriousness, condemns us to silence. If it is 
considered as an appeal to the reason, we find that no appeal has 
been made. 

To the examination of some broadly representative types of con- 
temporaneous ineffable systems we now proceed. 

I. Illusion philosophies.— "Vanity of vanities, all knowledge is 
vanity. Only in the evanescent immediate is there a glimpse of the 
eternally real. ' ' This is the cry of the illusion philosophies. "With 
varying nuances, these illusion types range from the most orthodox 
mysticism of the Hindu to the perceptual and subjective philosophies 
of the present hour. And of them all out and out mysticism is the 
frankest. 

For his frankness we must admire the mystic. To him the world 
is somehow one; but this final oneness he can only feel. "Only in 
the immediate that has no beyond ... is the reality. . . . Or, to 
repeat the Hindu phrase : That art thou. That is the world. That 
is the absolute." In other words, "Eeality is that which you imme- 
diately feel when— thought satisfied— you cease to think." 1 This 
philosophy is thus open and straightforward. The mystic knows 
perfectly well that any statement concerning his reality is only 
illusion, Maya, an annihilation of that which can not be a matter of 

1 Royce, " The World and the Individual," Vol. I., pp. 82, 83. 
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discourse. In short, mysticism is the frankest case of ineffable 
philosophy. 

Of other illusion philosophies, far less inclined to face their 
inevitably mystical implications, modern theories furnish striking 
examples, and with some of those we shall presently deal. For the 
moment let us note the confession of an expounder of Hegelianism. 
Says McTaggart, in the closing sentence of his "Studies in the 
Hegelian Dialectic/' "All philosophy must be mystical, not indeed in 
its methods, but in its final conclusions. ' ' And in the last paragraph 
of his "Studies in Hegelian Cosmology," we find the complacent 
statement that "the conclusions of this chapter are, no doubt, fairly 
to be called mystical." These and numerous other instances demon- 
strate that even in highly constructive systems of to-day mysticism 
enters as a dominating ingredient. 

That the very foundation of such philosophies lies in ineffability 
is too evident to require comment. For, granting the primary 
assumption of the illusion philosophies— seriously granting that the 
realm of discourse is the realm of illusion — it follows that from such 
a realm nothing articulate follows. No proposition that the illusion 
philosopher utters is either consistent with his fundamental postulate 
or contradictory to it ; it is meaningless ; it is not a proposition. 

II. Transformation philosophies. — That reason "transforms" 
objects, that processes of thought distort reality, is the underlying 
motive of various philosophies. 

Of such philosophies neo-Fichteanism and absolute voluntarism 
are typical. Reality, these declare, is something which we must feel, 
experience, appreciate, evaluate. Reality must be lived; it can not 
be described and analyzed. For the world of discourse is only an 
"imitation of an imitation." The world of propositions is only a 
"transformation" of the real. And the last word of philosophy 
must be not a logical proposition, but a conviction, an attitude— not 
a fact, but an act. 

Thus neo-Fichteanism, thus all philosophies for which, as for 
that of Rickert, the "ought" is logically prior to all other concepts. 
These philosophies imply that as far as possible we must strip our 
conceptions of all logical content; that at any point where we are 
manipulating things logically, we have not yet reached the heart of 
reality. This is the principle of transformation. In addition, these 
philosophies generally involve also the doctrine of abstraction, which 
declares that objects of discourse are only abstractions from the full 
reality, and are thus not true of reality. 

Are these theories logically tenable? 

When we recollect that, rightly understood, abstraction is a 
legitimate process, and means only that not the whole, the totality 
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of anything, but definite components of it are under consideration, 
we perceive how fallacious it is to suppose that because thought is 
an abstraction, that is, deals with components of reality in a definite 
way, it is, therefore, to be condemned as "mere" abstraction and 
transformation, and to be contrasted with truth. Assuredly if this 
argument holds for thought, it holds likewise for feeling and volition, 
for they, too, are, in the proper sense of the term, abstractions from 
the total. 

It should furthermore be observed that by abstraction, by logical 
isolation, we do obtain truths — truths which, to be sure, may in many 
cases happen to be quite unimportant. Their unimportance, how- 
ever, should not blind us to the fact that qua truths they stand on 
the same level as the "highest" moral and religious truths. Or 
perhaps these unimportant propositions are not true because they do 
not represent the complete truth about an object ? In that case, the 
principle of abstraction merges with the principle of completion, 
which will be examined in the next section. 

Apart, however, from the doctrine of abstraction, the key-note 
of the philosophies under consideration lies in the principle of trans- 
formation. And this principle is so similar to the theory of the 
illusion philosophies that, but for the introduction of the factor of 
abstraction, the ineffability of the transformation philosophies would 
be glaringly manifest. For from their fundamental principle they 
reason out the conclusion that reason can never get hold of reality. 
They arrive thus at the philosophical assertion that there can be no 
philosophy. For to maintain that the last word of philosophy must 
be not a proposition, but an attitude, a conviction, is to maintain that 
there can be no last word. In other words, it is to revert to a form 
of mysticism. And as in the case of the mystic, so in the case of the 
transformation philosopher, his ineffable foundation is no foundation. 

That the illusion and the transformation types of philosophy are 
truly ineffable is patent to all who take sufficient trouble to under- 
stand those systems. The transformation philosophy, to be sure, is 
far more pretentious than the illusion type, and is equipped with a 
subtler technical apparatus. Fundamentally, however, one is as 
ineffable as the other. 

"Ah, but you do not really understand us," the illusion and the 
transformation philosophers will exclaim. And upholders of all sorts 
of varieties of ineffable experience will accuse us of a "narrow intel- 
lectualism." Mystics and Fichteans alike will warn us that we are 
trying in vain to span the continuous and incommunicable reality by 
means of discrete and effable reason. 

To all such philosophers our rejoinder may be stated in brief: 
Just as we can not lift ourselves by our bootstraps, so we can not 
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consistently employ reason to prove the viciousness of reason. Hence, 
if for these philosophers reason is a solvent of reality, let them hold 
to their reality and eschew the unrealities of reason. And relin- 
quishing the use of reason, they will necessarily give up all preten- 
sions to philosophy. For philosophy, whether good or bad, whether 
desirable or undesirable, whatsoever its relation to reality, is forever, 
and forever must be, effable. 

We have now to examine a type of philosophy which has at the 
present moment an enormous prestige, a type which implicitly and 
explicitly has proclaimed itself as the very acme of the articulate and 
the effable. We hope to show that it, too, is thoroughly ineffable. 

III. Completion philosophies. — All or none is the motto of 
another type of ineffable philosophy, a type which we may call the 
completion philosophy. We refer to the well-known theories which 
assert that we can not know or understand a component without 
knowing and understanding the whole to which it belongs. This is 
the tenet of most absolute idealisms. 

The essence of the contention of these absolute philosophies is 
that facts are so linked together that unless we somehow embrace 
the totality of the infinite chain, we have no knowledge at all. For 
fact A is logically linked by innumerable relations with fact B, and 
B with C, and C with D, and so on, interminably. Knowledge, then, 
must be the complete, the entire body of knowledge. 

To state the same thesis in another form, we are confronted by 
the problem of the nature of knowledge. Is knowledge transmuta- 
tive or additive? Additive knowledge is that which may be perfect 
knowledge of a part even though incomplete as knowledge of the 
whole. It allows for additions and supplementations without at any 
point becoming non-knowledge merely because it has suffered such 
addition. At any given stage it consists of a certain amount, and, 
at a later stage, of that amount plus a further increment. Trans- 
mutative knowledge, on the other hand, is the kind which may at 
any moment lose its validity as knowledge — that is, which may be 
transmuted by some higher point of view into non-knowledge. Ac- 
cording to this theory, therefore, inasmuch as we, finite human be- 
ings, can not know everything, inasmuch as we can not place our- 
selves at the viewpoint of the absolute knower, we do not truly 
know anything. 

On one or the other of these theories as to the nature of knowl- 
edge great philosophic systems have taken their stand; on the op- 
posing theory they have generally heaped abuse. Rarely, however, 
has either camp recognized the fact that we are involved in a problem 
of pure logic— a fundamental problem as to the nature of relations. 
And the evident failure to cope with the logical difficulties at issue 
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is not lessened by the fact that the upholders of transmutative 
knowledge have often maintained their theories with all the subtle- 
ties of the dialectician. 

In our endeavor to understand this crucial epistemological prob- 
lem, let us meet the completion philosophers with their own method, 
with the same formal logic. 2 

The transmutative theory of knowledge asserts that nothing is 
wholly true excepting the whole truth ; and therefore isolated truth — 
for example, any logical proposition— can be true only in the sense 
that it forms a part of the system which is the whole truth. But, 
even in this limited sense, isolated truths can be only more or less 
true, for when they are deprived of some aspects which make them 
a part of the whole truth they are changed from what they were in 
the total system. The truth, then, that a certain partial truth is a 
part of the whole truth, is itself a partial truth, and therefore can be 
only partially true. Hence we can never say with entire truth, This 
is part of a truth. Result: Everything which can be said about a 
partial truth is itself only a partial truth. And if no partial truth 
is entirely true, it is not even entirely true that no partial truth is 
entirely true. 

Dropping this extreme formalism, we may say in brief that if we 
seriously grant the fundamental premise of the completion phi- 
losophers, it follows that on the basis of this premise we can no more 
declare of any given proposition that it is true, than we can declare 
that it is false. For example, the proposition "A is B" is not 
entirely true, since it has been isolated from the total system of 
truth. On the other hand, it is not entirely false, since it does find 
some place in the total system of truth. It contains, therefore, some 
aspects which are partially true and some which are partially false. 
Which of its aspects are partially true and which are partially 
false only the absolute knower knows. For us, finite beings, the dis- 
crimination of these aspects is forever an impossible task. Let us 
now consider any other proposition, such as "M is N." Concerning 
the truth or the falsehood of this proposition we know, according to 
the completion philosophies, precisely as much and precisely as little 
as we know in the case of the proposition "A is B." That is, we 
know that the proposition "M is N" is not entirely true and is not 
entirely false, and that it contains aspects which are partially true 
and aspects which are partially false. Which are the partially true 
aspects and which the partially false ones, again only the absolute 
knows. And this is exactly the extent of our knowledge regard- 

3 The following single paragraph is a condensed statement of some of 
Bertrand Russell's arguments in his article "On the Nature of Truth." (Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1907, N. S., Vol. VII., pp. 28-49.) 
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ing the truth or the falsehood of any other proposition, even in- 
cluding the contradictory of our first proposition "A is B," namely, 
"A is not B." With reference to the truth or the falsehood of this 
proposition we can again only repeat what we have said with refer- 
ence to the proposition "A is B." Neither of these is entirely true 
or entirely false, and each of them is partially true and partially 
false, and this is all that a strict construction of the completion 
principle permits us to say. For in this pair of propositions, as in 
any other pair, only the absolute can sift out the partially true 
aspects from the partially false ones. To us any proposition is 
logically on a par with any other, even including its contradictory. 
In fact, on strictly completion grounds we can not validly speak of 
the contradictory of a proposition. It follows, therefore, that a 
sincere and consistent adherent of the completion philosophy may at 
pleasure replace in his system any proposition, such as "A is B," 
by any other, as, for example, "K is L," or by their contradictories, 
"A is not B," "K is not L," and be logically not a whit the 
worse off. 

A philosophy, however, based on a fundamental premise which 
permits us to replace indiscriminately any proposition by any other, 
or by its contradictory, is strictly a philosophy in which any proposi- 
tion is logically as good as any other, and therefore no proposition is 
logically good for anything. For where everything can be asserted 
indifferently, nothing can be asserted differently. And unable to 
assign any meaning to truth and falsehood, such a philosophy can 
consequently formulate no true propositions. It is, therefore, in- 
effable. 

Thus the fundamental premise of the completion philosophies, of 
the absolutisms of all shades and varieties, is its own reduetio ad 
absurdum. 

Illusion, transformation, completion— these are types of con- 
temporaneous systems which are neither mutually exclusive nor 
severally exhaustive, for the spirit of ineffability in philosophy is 
subtly pervasive. In the very heart of these systems lurks the 
repudiation of reason. For on the basis of their own initial prin- 
ciples they can formulate no true propositions. They can predicate 
with validity neither truth nor falsehood. They are ineffable. 

Henry M. Shepfer. 
Hakvaed University. 



